




who attached to himfelf Lacofte and Degraves, © 


This difpute appears to have originated from madame 
Roland’s practice of giving cabinet dinners, to which 
the Girondift members of the affembly were invited, 
and by this means obtained undue information of 
the intended meaiures of government. Dumouriez 
remon{trated againft this glaring impropriety ; but 
the uxorious Roland could not be prevailed on to 
difcontinue it; and Dumouriez and his friends de- 
fitted from bringing their papers to thefe meetings. 
This is his reprefentation of the matter: on the other 
fide it is averred, that the immorality and profligacy 
of Bonne Carrere gave offence to the virtuous Ro- 
land ; and that at one of thefe dinners he, in pre- 
fence of Brifflot and Genfonné, fo warmly remon- 
ftrated with him on the fubjeét, as to induce him to 
abftain from meeting with the deputies, or bringin 
his papers to the cabinet dinners'. ‘The fcale of 

bability inclines to Dumouriez’s account ; for it 
is very unlikely that perfonal character was much 
confidered by thefe perfons; and if that was the 
motive of dilagreement, it could not have extended 
to Lacofte, Degraves, and Duranthon. The breach, 
however, grew wider; madame Roland took every 
opportunity to urge the impoffibility of the king’s 
being fincere in his love for the conftitution ; and to 
impel her hufband to act in a manner difrefpectful 
to the fovereign and difagreeable to his rivals *. 

This mode of conduct being followed by Claviere, 
while Dumouriez and his affociates preferved a fhew 
of refpeét, naturally produced gratitude and con- 
fidence from the king to thofe whom, by comparifon, 
he confidered his friends. Dumouriez had two pri- 
vate interviews with the queen, of which he has 
given an account. At the firft, the unfortunate 
princefs gave way to thofe emotions which her 
fituation excited, and expreffed anger and antipathy 


4 Appeal, &cs vol. ii. p. 15. © Ibid. vol. i. p. 67. 
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againft her oppreflors. At the fecond the made thofe 
heart-piercing complaints which feelingly defcribed 
her miferable fituation', Had Dumouriez poffefied, 
I will not fay the fentiments of a French gentleman, 
but merely the common principles of humanity, he 
would have exerted all his addrefs, rifked all his 
credit, or hazarded his life, if neceflary, to alleviate 
her fufferings. He contented himfelf, however, 
with exhibiting confternation and uttering fighs, 
confining his confolations to advice which he knew 
to be impracticable, a cordial union with the national 
affembly. 

The ftrength of the king’s opponents in the ca- 





, binet was augmented by the refignation of Degraves, 


who was fucceeded by Servan, an intimate friend of 
Briffot. This new ally increafed their audacity, and 
they determined no longer to keep any meafures. 
Madame Roland had fuggefted the neceflity of turn- 
ing out Dumouriez to preferve the power them- 
felves™; and Dumouriez thought to fhelter himfelf 
by means of the king. ‘1 he attack was commenced 
at one of the cabinet dinners, where Guadet pro- 
duced a draft of a long, harfh, and infolent letter, 
to be written by the fix minifters to the king, for 
the purpofe of compelling him to difmifs his non- 
juring confeflor, and take one who had fubmitted to 
take the civic oath. ‘The oppofition made by Dumou- 
riez and Lacofte to this tyrannical propofal en- 
raged Guadet; but it was at length withdrawn, 
though not without a threat that it fhould be {peedily 
renewed. 

Foiled in this attempt, and feeing the impoflibility 
of uniting the cabinet, the Rolandifts determined to 
declare open war. They commenced the attack in 
their news-papers, by decrying Dumouriez and La- 
cofte as enemies to the conttitution, who encou- 


1 See Memoirs of the Kina, &c. 
™ Appeal, &c, vol. i. ps 73. vol. ii. p. 16, 
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the king to refift it in the moft important 
articles. They wifhed to force the worthlefs Sillery 
on the king as governor to his children ; and to fend 
a horde of Jacobins as commiffioners to St. Domingo ; 
but were defeated in both their attempts. They 
made a perfonal attack on Dumouriez refpecting the 
fix millions (262,500/.) allowed for fecret fervice 
money, by attempting to take advantage of an 
omiffion in the drawing up of the decree; but Du- 
mouriez made them abandon the project and amend 
the decree. From thefe fucceffes it is probable that 
he entertained hopes of fecuring to himfelf the 





fituation of prime minifter ; of eltablifhing the royal — 


authority to a certain degree under his own aufpices, 
and obtaining a more certain and more exalted 
fituation than could be expected from the party to 
which he had hitherto been attached. But in trying 
the experiment he would incur no rifk: he urged 
the king to an exertion of his power ; and when he 
found the ill effects of it, treacheroufly delerted 
him. 


The council was now irreparably divided. The Change 
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Rolandifts took every opportunity to infult the king . # 


and torture his feelings ; while Dumouriez, Lacolte, 
and Duranthon parried their attacks. Roland pub- 
lifhed in his paper, called the Thermometer, an ac- 
count of thefe meetings, and put the wortt poffible 
con{tru¢tion on the conduct of the king and his 
friends. Servan, without confulting the king or the 
council, obtained from the aflembly the infamous 
decree for a camp of twenty thoufand men. When 
it had been fanctioned and delivered to the king, 
Dumouriez violently reprobated it, and advifed the 
king to oppofe his veto. He obferved a fimilar con- 
du& with refpeét tothe decree for tranfporting or 
imprifoning the non-juring priefts ; a meafure which 
militated fo much againft the king’s confcience, that 
he declared he would never confent. At length 

15 Roland 
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Roland rendered it impoffible to preferve any longer 
moderation, by reading in council his audacious 
libel, written as a letter to the king. ‘The patience 
of the unhappy monarch was worn out by thefe Te. 
peated attacks ; he determined to difmils the three 
republican minifters; Dumouriez promifed to fu 
port him both in that and in refufing his fanction to 
the two obnoxious decrees, and nominated the new 
miniftry himfelf. 

As no perfon could immediately be found to fill 
the war department, Dumouriez accepted it himfelf, 
and held it together with that of foreign affairs till 
Naillac, who was to be his fucceffor in the latter, 
fhould return from Deux Ponts, where he was 
minifter. 

In confequence of. his new appointment, Dumou- 
rez was obliged to attend the aflembly. He was 
already apprifed of the endeavours me by the 
difmiffed minifters to incenfe the people again{t the 
king and all his adherents, and refolved to facrifice 
his fovereign to his own fafety and popularity. He 
reached the affembly at the moment when the read- 
ing of Roland’s letter was finifhed, and when the 
printing, and tranfmiffion of it to the departments 
had juft been decreed. He faw the tribunes filled 
with /ans-culottes, prepared to receive him with 
fcreams and hootings, and the Girondifts anticipat- 
ing his difgrace and their own triumph. He was 
not difmayed, for he well knew the character of his 
adverlaries ; {trong in projecting fecret frauds, weak 
when refolutely oppofed, and dragged into the light ; 
cruel and violent in their character of perfecuters, 
but timid and abject when attacked. After an- 
nouncing the death of Gouvion, who had been kill- 
ed in an action near Maubeuge, he proceeded to 
read a memorial relative to the war department, 
which he was not permitted to finifh without — 
interruptions. Being ordered to fign his memo - 

€ 





he did fo, and inftead of delivering it to the door- 

» went and placed it with a haughty air on 
the table, traverfed the whole length of the hall with 
a flow pace, and went out by the principal door, 
fiercely furveying his enemies. This conduct 
filenced the tribunes ; their curiofity was excited, 
and they precipitated themfelves from the galleries and 
corridors of the hall to have a nearer view of him. 
A violent debate enfued, accounts of which were 
occafionally brought to him as he walked in the gar- 
den of the Tuilleries; but he treated the efforts of 
his adverfaries with contempt, efpecially after they 
had decreed the printing of his memorial, which he 
knew would reftore him to the favor of the party 
who were gaining the afcendency ". 

Dumouriez now found it neceflary to effect a 
Hag and cordial reconciliation with the Orleans 
action. He forefaw that the king could not obtain 
the advantage in the conteft, and refolved to make 
a merit of betraying him. He accordingly intimat- 
ed to him the intentions of his adverfaries, and the 
views of the formidable mob, which was alread 
beginning to collect in the fuburbs, and declared, 
without circumlocution, that he mutt refign, unlefs 
the decree were fanctioned. The king, confcious of 
his own rectitude, anfwered, ** Do not think, Sir, 
“ that I am to be terrified by menaces; my refolu- 
* tion is fixed.” But though the unhappy fovereign 
difplayed this refolution before a man of whofe con- 
fummate treachery he was now well convinced, he 
wrote to his friend, M. Bertrand, in terms which 
indicated anguilh and indignation. ‘ Only con- 
“ ceive,” he fays, “the ftrange inconfiftency of 
“ this man; after having perfuaded me to difmifs 
“ thofe three minifters, becaufe they infifted on my 
“ fanétioning the decrees, he now abandons me 


® The courage of Dumouriez on this occafion is attefted by Dr. 
Moore. View, vol, ii. p. 484. " 
for 
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YNUMOURIEZ ‘ 
“ for perfifting in the meafure which he himfelf 
“ urged 3? . 

Dumouriez continued in the office of mihifter at 
war but four days, during which he pretends that 
he performed an aftonifhing quantity of bufinefs, fo 
much that a critic on his work fhews, with great 
ability, that it was phyfically impoffible’. But he 
took care to give in his refignation, and make his 
peace with the predominant faction before the grand 
explofion burft forth. He announced his refignation 
to the affembly on the 19th of June, in a hypocri- 
tical letter, wherein he faid, that he envied the fate 
of the virtuous Gouvion, and fhould think himfelf 
moft happy if a cannon-ball fhould unite all opinions 
trefpecting him. The aflembly decreed, that he 
might repair to his poft in the army of the north‘, 
where, it is worthy of remark, that the duke of 
Orleans was on a vifit, the purport of which was 
obvious. 

The ex-minifter remained in Paris fome days after 
his refignation. In that interval, la Fayette prefent- 
ed himfelf at the bar of the affembly, with com- 
plaints againft the Jacobin club and the Jacobin ad- 
miniftration. ‘That party, wifhing to fet up another 
military leader in oppofition to him, defired Dumov- 
riez to repair to the club, and promifed to bring the 
conteft to an immediate iffue ; but he did not accede 





. to the propofal. During the irruption into the 


king’s palace, he fhut himfelf up at home ; he al- 
ledges as areafon, that he could not be of any fer- 
vice. Had he really felt thescontempt of death 
which he affected in his letter to the aflembly, he 
might then have difplayed it to great advantage: 


© Bertrand’s Memoirs, vol. ii. p.284. See alfo from p. 266 to 287, 
for a full account of the tranfaction. Dumouriez relates it with 2 
very different colour, but yet, even in his own account, his conduct 
a ee eahgeithgened however, without entering into = 

cuffions ing veracity, I think the greateft credit due to M. 
Bertrand, on the ground of difintereftednefs. 

P Lettres fur Dumouriez, p. 39. @ Journals, &c. 
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had he been animated by that loyalty and attach- 
ment to the king which he has fince pretended, he 
would tat leaft have made fome effort in his favor, 
either in the palace or in the city. But it is unne- 
ceffary to purfue the fubject; whoever fhall write 
the panegyric of the mimi/fter Montmorin, of the 
general Whittinghoff, or of any perfon, male or fe- 
male, who on that execrable day furrounded their 
degraded fovereigns, need be at no pains to ftigma- 
tize the hypocrite Dumouriez ; the contratt is in it- 
felf fufficient. 3 
At length, having paffed his accounts, he left Paris 6th Julys” 
to join the army at Valenciennes under marfhal Luck- siny, 
ner. The army was, at this period, divided: the 
majority of the generals preferved the relics of mili- 
tary honor, and were defirous to co-operate with la 
Fayette in his meafures, fo tardily adopted, for pre- 
ferving the royal family. The interefts of Orleans 
were fupported by Vaience and Biron, who were 
y anxious for the afliftance of Dumouriez.  « 
On his arrival at Valenciennes he was treated with Treated ~ 
the moft marked neglect by all but thofe two. The With com” 
command, which was his due in point of feniority, “"P* 
was withheld ; his arrival was not noticed in the or- 
der of the day ; neither the counterfign nor military 
regulations were communicated to him; and he was 
not attended by any guard of honor: in fhort, he 
remained, during feveral days, at Valenciennes, as a 
private individual. He was treated in a f{coffing, 
contemptuous manner by the ftaff officers, and with 
great bluntnefs by the marfhal himfelf. Orleans had 
made his appearance at Valenciennes, but his in- 
fluence was infufficient to balance that of la Fayette, 
and during his ftay he faw nobody but Biron. 
La Fayette was now expected daily, and Dumou- Arival 
tiez, who had probably received information from |4 Fa 
Paris of the increafing ftrength of the faction to . 
which he was devoted, evinced a refolution to 
emerge from his obfcurity. He obtruded himfelf 
refolutely 
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“pUMOURIEZ. 
refolutely on Luckner, gave advice, notwithftand. 
ing his repugnance to receive it, and perfuaded him 
that he was in an error in yielding to the intrigues of 
la Fayette, and the influence of Charles Lameth and 
Mathieu Montmorenci. But all thefe reafonings 
were nullified by the arrival of la Fayette, to 
whom Luckner paid the moft implicit refpe&. All 
the general officers received him at the head of their 
refpetive divifions, except Biron, who pretended 
not to have been informed of the regulation, and 
Dumouriez, who had no poft affigned him. 

After another remonftrance, Luckner, to get rid 
of Dumouriez, appointed him to command the 
camp at Maulde, a fituation inferior to what his 
rank and feniority entitled him to expeé, but which 
he accepted with chearfulnefs. Here he employed 
himfelf in perfecting difcipline, and gaining the 
efteem of the foldiers. He ufed every means to ex- 
cite enthufiafm, and concentre efteem. One of his 
moft extraordinary expedients was the choice of two 
female aides-de-camp, named Fernig'. While he 
was thus occupied, the plan was formed that Luck- 
ner and la Fayette fhould change the armies under 
their command, and Luckner fummoned Dumou- 
riez to Valenciennes to confult him on the occafion. 
On his arrival, he was greatly furprifed to meet with 
la Fayette, who received him with cool. dignity. 
After difcuffing the intended operation, Dumouriez 


¥ 'Thefe, two. young ladies were daughters of a regifter, who had 
formerly been 9 quarter mafter of Huffars, and refided at Montagne : 
the eldeft was twenty-two, the youngelt feventeen years of age; both 
were {mall, delicate, well educated, and modefte Dumouricz en- 
couraged their ardour, made them march with all the detachments, 
and frequently publifhed an account of their conduét, which interelted 
the:public in a very great degree, and pleafed the convention fo much 
that they gave them a howle, They accompanied the general from 
Maulde into Champaigne, and afterwards into the Low Countries; 
they were prefent at the arreftation of the commiffioners, and accom- 
ied him in his flight, in confequence of which they were outlawed. 

cir heroifm is extraordinary, the more fo as it was not a’ 

any coarlevels of demeanor, and their chaftity is unimpeached. 
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rating os rofl wich apa man mh 
to a project which a man might be 
fuppofed, in a time of free political difcuffion, de. 
{cant on, without the leaft confideration of the means 
of executing it, and without even a with or tHought 
tending to its fuccefs. The prifoner denied the 
charge, and required leave to call exculpatory evi- 
dence, which was refufed ; in confequence of which 
he entered a forcible proteft on the regifters againft 
this barbarous and unjuft refufal. It is not pre- 
tended, even by democratic writers, that the evidence 
tendered was fufficient to warrant the condemnation 
of Favras‘: the apology for the judges mutt con. 
fign them to eternal infamy ; they fay the people 
required a victim, and the judges were forced to in- 
dulge their fanguinary difpofition. Judges, born 
and educated in a land of freedom, or worthy to 
live in one, Poult have acted differently : “* Fiat 
plum,” would me sburlt Bi kon 


















snorning on the day when his: feritence 
=. he appeared drefleq with care and.a.con- 
fiderable thare of elegance. A penitentiary thirt 
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Me Bee Rabvsud’s Hittory of the Revolut Impartial 
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was, agreeably to the form of the amende honorable, 
put over his clothes: he was placed in a cart, his 
head. and feet bare, a lighted torch by his fide; on 
his back and breaft were placed labels, infcribed, 
Confpirator againft the fate. When he arrived at 
the church of Nétre Dame, he took the order for’ 
his condemnation from the clerk, and reading it 
with an unaltered countenance, lifted up his eyes to 
heaven, protefted his innocence, and prayed for his 
murderers. He was then conducted to the Horel de 
Ville, where he dictated a long, energetic, and elo- 
quent declaration of his innocence, and explanation 
of his conduct: he difclaimed every inclination to 
fubvert the new order of things ; but protetied his 
refolution to die faithful to the fentiment which had 
always animated him, /oyalty to his fovereign. 

At eight o’clock he recommenced his progrefs 
towards the place of execution. The ftreets were 
ftrongly guarded. The impreffion made by his 
dignified and heroic deportment is indefcribable. 
A profound filence was generally obferved, and the 
fufferer appeared more unconcerned than any of the 
fpectators. When he arrived at the foot of the 
caffold, the good abbé Boflu, in taking leave of 
his penitent, Rrinakd in his arms: their parts were 
now revyerfed, the ghoftly comforter gave way to 
the weaknefs of humanity, and received from the 
party condemned to death the confolations and en- 
couragements drawn from the facred ftores of Re- 
velation. When he was on the top of the ladder, 
he faid with a loud voice ; “ Citizens, I die inno- 
“ cent; pray, pray for me to the God of mercy.” — 
The whole multitude preferved an awful filence ; 
the executioner, melting into tears, feemed to forget 
his office, till Favras required him to do his duty, 
which he performed with manifeft reluétance. 
After hanging the ufual time, the body was deli- 
vered to Fis friends. The intereft excited by his 
deportment, and the injuftice of his fentence, ens 
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that his life was faved 
by means of braces paffed under his arms, which 
was often repeated in converfation and in print‘, 

This murder, performed under colour of law, 
but in contempt of all found rules of jurifpridence 
and reafon, firft opened the way for thofe negleés 
of the eftablifhed forms of inculpation and evidence, 
which facilitated the mock trial of the king, and 
fubjeGted the country to all the horrors of the re. 
volutionary tribunal. 


© Hiftory of the Briffotines by Camille Defmoulins, p. 65. 
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T* g family of la Fayette is of e antiquity in Family, 
Auvergne, and has produced feveral eminent . 
men. It is traced back to the thirteenth century. The 
family name was originally Morizr, but the fourth 
generation affumed the addition of la Fayette, which 
was borne by all their defcendants ‘. i 
La Fayette was heir to a large eftate, and in« Marries, — 
creafed his property and influence by marrying a ie 
lady of the illuftrious houfe of Noailles*. At am Servesin © 
pe period of his life, the American revolution 4™*ticte © 
commenced, and he engaged as a volunteer in the ie 
caufe of the colonifts. is conduct evinced fo 
much ardour, that it contributed greatly to inflame j 
the minds of the French, and induce the cabinet of aa 
Verfailles to enter into hoftilities againft England“, py 
At the termination of the war la Fayette returned Reveal ri 
to Paris‘, with a great reputation, thoroughly im- ‘ 
bued with revolutionary principles, and partial to 
republican government. His fpeech to congrefs, 
at taking his final departure, contained fuch expref- 
fions, het de Vergennes would never confent to its 
being inferted in the French gazette‘. In Paris 
f DiGionnaire de la Nobleffe, par M. de la Chenaye Dethois, © 


© Impartial Hiftory, vol. i. p. 16. 

® Apologie des Projets, &c. p. 23. 

1 As it is not my intention to touch on the American war, I have 
omitted. particularizing the exploits of la Fayette. 

© Pain’s Rights of Man, Part I. p. 16. I have quoted Pain asan 
authority in the life of la Fayette only. As Pain boats of an intie 
mate acquaintance with him, I have confidered his information as en~ 
titled to fome credit in this fingle inflance. 
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la Fayette kept an open houfe, which was fre. 
quented by all thofe who had ferved in America. 
His ample fortune infured the attendance of ‘nume- 
rous fycophants, who flattered his vanity py the 
moft exaggerated encomiums; and thofe who had 
contributed to the eftablifhment of American inde- 
pendence, were animated by the rehearfal of their 
exploits and the difcuffion of their principles, to de- 
fire a change of circumftances in France, which 
might again call forth their exertions, and afford an 
opportunity of difplaying the advantages they had 
derived from experience '. 

When political clubs began to be formed in 
France, la Fayette was one of their moft attive fup- 
porters. He was a member of the fociety of amis 
des noirs™, and continued fo firmly attached to their 
caufe, that, in the height of rebellion, the negroes 
made vive /a Fayette the burden of their favourite 
fong". He was alfo a member of the regulating 
committee of a political lodge of Philalethes in 
Paris, together with Condorcet, Orleans, and many 
other perfons afterwards confpicuous in the revo- 
lution °. ; 

In the aflembly of notables, convoked by Ca- 
lonne, la Fayette was one of the fection over which 
_ the count d’Artois prefided, and which the public 
diftinguifhed by the name of Je comité des Francs’. 
As he was a violent partifan of Necker, he greatly 
increafed his popularity by a fpirited oppofition to 
Calonne, and by reading a very ftrenuous memorial 
againft the conduct of that minifter*. After the 
expulfion of Calonne, and diffolution of the nota- 


* ¥ Apologie des Projets, &c. p. a2. The Conduét of France te- 
wards Great Britain examined, by Miles, p. 69+ : 
' ™ Bryan Edwards's Hiltory of St. Domingo, p- 41. 
® Mereure Frangois, No. du 5 Novembre 1791 ; 
® Robifon's Proofs of a Confpiracy, p. 403. Memoires dap Ja- 
cobinifme, par Barruel, vol. ii. p. 447- : Af 
P Anecdotes du Regne de Louis XVI. val. vi. p. 77+ 
3 Idem, p. 89. Pain’s Rights of Man, Part I. p. 96: 
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bles, la Fayette diftinguithed himfelf in Brittany by 
an oppofition to de Brienne’s project of a cour ple- 
niere, which induced the minifter to difcontinue his 
ton‘. 

In the conflituent afflembly, la Fayette was dif- 17%, 7 
tinguifhed by his oppofition to the court, and by biahe waite 
the fanction he gave to all meafures which, by their afembly, 
revolutionary violence, were calculated to raife him *; 
in the eftimation of the people. When the conteft 
between the aflembly and the court was at its 
See height, when the proceedings of the faCtious 
ad induced the king to order a body of troops to 
Paris, and the aflembly, fwayed by intrigue, made 
{trenuous exertions againft the fovereign, la Fayette 4 
propofed his celebrated declaration of the rights of Jalge 
man. This compofition, which Robefpierre juftly mas. 
defcribes as a collection of two or three trite 
adages *, was publifhed with an exhortation to the 
people, of moft inflammatory tendency, though 
couched in a ftyle of affected pelleetheogy * When 
the change of miniftry was announced, la Fayette Yice-pre 
moved that the refponfibility of the new minifters “"" 
fhould be decreed; a meafure obvioutly calculated 
to overawe the executive government : it was how- 
ever complied with, and the archbifhop of Vienne, 
then prefident of the affembly, being old and too 
infirm to bear the fatigue of a long fitting, la Fay- 
ette was appointed vice-prefident, which was the firft 
nomination to that office *. q 
After the capture of the Baftille, a national guard Formation 
of the citizens of Paris was formed. The com- 
mand was at firft given to the marquis de la Salle, 
who held it merely as a temporary truft, to be re- 


guard, eZ. 


¥ Conjuration de d*Orleans, vol. i. p. 346. 4 

* Detenfeur de la Conititution, p. 257. n. -+ . ; 

* Mrs. Wolftoncraft’s Hiftory of the Revolution, p. 174, &¢. &c, 
This declaration of rights is faid to have excited envy in Mirabeau, 
shough feveral others had been previoufly publithed, 


* Debates, Hittories, 
FF 4 figned 








figned in favour of the duke of Orleans. After 
three days however, the duke not having teftified 
any inclination to affume the important confmand 
referved for him, a new general was recommend. 
ed*. La Fayette was then highly popular ; ‘a ge- 
neral prepoflefiion in his favour had long fubfifted, 
which was augmented by his recent conduét in the 
aflembly. He was one of the members fent to 
Paris the day after the capture of the Battille, to 
allay the popular. ferment, and was, on the enfuing 
day, nominated commandant-general of the national 
guard. It is afferted, that an accident of a very 
trifling nature contributed as much as any other 
circumftance to occafion this appointment. The 
city ftandards, which had been feized by the mob 
on the 13th, were placed in the Hotel de ville, near 
the general’s buft, to which they feemed to form a 
kind of trophy. One of his friends took advantage 
of the incident to propofe him as commander’. 
It is not eafy to believe that fo important a truft was 
delegated from fo trivial a motive, and without any 
previous arrangement. La Fayette however ac- 
cepted the poft without hefitation: he drew his 
fword, and lowered the point in token of acquief- 
‘cence and gratitude *. The next day afforded him 
an opportunity of ciplaying the infolence of power 
newly acquired. The king made his inaufpicious 
journey to Paris, and la Fayette prepared thofe in- 
fults which made his reception fo mortifying and 
degrading, by preventing the gardes du corps from 
entering the city, and forbidding the national guard 
and the people to ery Vive le roi*! His election 
was confirmed by the king °. 
® See ORLEANS. 
¥ Anecdotes du Regne de Louis XVI. vol. A 409+ 
ries. 


a juvation de d’Orleans, vol. ii. p. 75. Hi 
= Bee Mera of the THE Kina, &c, Conjuration de d’Orleans, 
vol. il, ps 81. ; 
® Tipartial Hiftory, vol, i. p. 144+ 
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La Fayette foon experienced the pernicious effets E 


of his own maxim, that infurrection is the moft-facred ™ tool 


of duties, by the difregard with which the mob Fou 
treated him in the murder of Foulon‘, for whom he 
inter- 


* The fate of Fouton, and his fon-in law BerTHIER is thus 
related by the eloquent author of an Addrefs to the Friends of the 
People. See p. 498. “ Anold man of the name of M. Foulon, a 
«* counfellor of ftate, was fuppofed to have been conneéted in fome 
«« degree with the fhort-lived adm/niftration that fucceeded to M. 
« Necker. He had not heen popular formerly, and this circumftance 
« rendered him more obroxious ftill. Nothing, however, could be 
found as a matter of charge againft him in any of the late tranfac- 
© tions; but it was at lat iemembered, for the purpofes of democratic 
** vengeance, that under the adminiltration of the abbé Terray (the 
«* famous financier of Louis XV.) he had fiid, or been reported to 
‘© fay, that if the people would not be contented to eat bread aba cere 
** tain price, they ovght to have nothing but hay given them. From 
« this it was inferred, that had he obtained power now, he would have 
** reduced the people to this diet, and his death was therefore decreed t 
« Warned of his danger the poor old man had fled; concealing him- 
© felf in a friend's houfe at a fmall diftance from Paris, He was 
*€ traced by their blood hounds, and foon difcovered and feized. He 
« was conduéted to Paris by the mob, loaded with facks of bay, an 
emblem of his acculstion and of his punifiment. Having led him 
** to the Horel de Fille, where judges were to be immediately appointed 
“ for his trial, ap immenfe crowd was in the mean time gathered 
« around the Place de Greve. It was continually increafing ; and ina 
 fhort time they loudly demanded that Foulon fhould inftantly be 
“ delivered over to them for execution. The e/eftors of Paris came to 
* the multitude, They dared not to defend the innocent old man; 
“ but they befought the people to allow him to be fairly tried. They 
‘ {poke tothe winds. Then M. Baiily came. He was now from pre- 

ped of the national affembly become mayor of Paris. His 
eloquence and authority were now employed equally in vain. In 
«* the mean time their viétim heard the favage cries of his enemies 4 
thofe howlings of murder more dreadfal than death, He was 
ferene and calm. One of his guards faid, ‘* You are not moved, 
Sir; furely you are innocent.”—** Guilt only,” he replied, * can 
be difconcerted.” At five in the afternoon, the committee of the 
a ey eleétion thought the people might he prevailed on (fays the 
hiftorian whom I copy) to allow him to be carried to the of 
“ the Abbaye. A detachment of the city militia was ered for 
“« this purpofe. M. de la Fayette now arrived, Even he ‘not 
“ ufe his authority; even in the beginnings of his inglorious general~ 
« thip he knew and felt he had no power; bur belides ufing intreaties, 
“* he employed the artifice or the brutality of telling the people, that 
“ many fecrets regarding the machinations of the court might be dif- 

“ covered by detaining M. Foulon prifoner inftead inftant) 
“ murdering him; thus feeding their favagenefs by the hopes o} 
“* further victims, and giving truth to thofe horrid calumnies which 
“ were made the caules of crime. The old man (it was faid) gave. 
“ marks 















interceded and exerted himfelf in vain.. He felt 
fo much indignation on the fubject that he threat. 
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marks of fatisfa&tion at the mention of being committed to the Ab- 
baye. He will efcape us! cried the people, in the prefence of 
all their magiftrates, of their mayor, of the general of the new forces 
of France; they raife a fhout of fury, break through the guards, 
ruth into the town-houfe, drag the old man to the /anterne, which 
had already been the inftrument of fo many murders. The cord 
broke ; another was inflanly found. His head was then fevered 
from his body, and fixed on a pike. It was carried in proceffion 
with an handtul of (traw thruft into his mouth. His body was 
dragged throvgh all the ftrects, and faffered every indignity. 
Bailly and la Fayette faw this fcene of horror, and continued to be 
called mayor of Paris and general of the Parifian army.—— 
«© The intendant of Paris, M. Berthier, was married to this old 
man’s daughter. He alfo had been obliged to quit Paris; though 
wholly guiltlefs of any aét of oppreffion or wrong ; fo much guilt- 
lefs, that to flir the minds of the people, an accufation (at whofe 
abfurdity laughter in other circumftances could not have been re- 
ftrained) was made againft him, of having ordered the corn to be 
cut down when green |! He was arrefted at Compiegne. Ann eleéior 
of the city of Paris was {ent to bring him thither. On the road he 
was frequently compelled to come out of the carriage and thew 
himfelf to the people, who infulted him as he went along. When 
he entered Paris, the top of the carriage was takeg off that he might 
be fully expofed to the view of the mob, who loaded him with 
execrations and outrages. A numerous guard attended him, ac- 
companied with military mufic; drums, colours, every thing that could 
mark a triumph. The proceflion was witneffed by all Paris; every 
door, ‘window, and balcony was filled. M. Berthier {till maintained 
the utmoft ferenity; tranquillity was painted on his countenance. 
But the proceffion had advanced only a little way, when the mangled 
and bloody head of his father-in-law was prefented to him fixed on 
apike. ‘hey had jatt come from his murder. After this infernal 
aét, he was led to the tribunal; the feat of equity, (the biftorian 
calls it,) and the afylum of innocence fo fatal to guilt, He 
anfwered with manlinefs the queftions put to him. They had his 
pers, he faid, and thefe papers never at any time afterwards dif- 
clofed any crime. He then mentioned that he had not for two days 


« fhut bis eyes; and requefted that he might be allowed fome place 
for alittle repofe. Immediately arofe the fhouts of death. The 
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4 judges {poke of committing him prifontr to the Abbaye. He 
** con Soted. 


M. Bailly harangued the people ; he tells them that the 
prifoner cannot be convicted but by new faéts, and that the utmolt 
which could be done was to imprifon him for trial, ‘This was moft 
glaring injultice and spoeeee 3 and for which M. Bailly in a 

2 government muft have anfwered, in legal judgment, by his 
perfon and fortune. When he had done {peaking, the people replied 


“ to him with their yells. The priforter was led out. Thoufaods 
*¢ prefs around him, and in a moment he is dead, One of his mur- 


 derers 





ened to refign, but was eafily perfuaded to retain 
his cgmmand *. 

La Fayette had now acquired an importance far 
excegding his merits, or thofe pretenfions which 
ordinary circumftances would have enabled him to 
advance. His fudden elevation inflamed his vanity 
to a dangerous pitch. At the head of a revolutionary 
rabble, he confidered himfelf at the fummit of 
glory; the leader of fophi{ts, he deemed himfelf a 
philofopher ; and the acclamation of the loweft po- 
pulace led him to fancy himfelf a fecond Wathing- 
ton’. The charaéter of Wafhington was a favourite 
object of his imitation; but he was not qualified to 
fucceed in forming a parallel’. He is reprefented 
as a man of inordinate ambition, without either 
genius or energy; capable of meditating the pro- 
foundeft crimes, yet defirous of preferving an ap 
pearance of probity®; affecting extraordinary fub- 
tilty, yet deficient in experience and underftanding *, 
Ever inferior to the projects he had formed; tremu- 
lous and hefitating' ; a man of half character and 
half talents, in whom the timid circum{peétion of 
uncertainty was taken for modefty ; whole art con- 
fifted in obtaining credit for more abilities than he 
poffeffed, and in taking advantage of circumftances 
which he could not command *. He is allowed to 








« dgerers thruftin his hand and tore out his palpitating heart. It was 
“© acivic foldier, This heart, (till warm and beating, was carried to 
“© the tribunal and prefented to his judges. It was then fixed on the 
*€ point of a dagger; while the body was dragged and dathed to 
“ pieces on the pavement, pierced through and through with pikes, 
‘© At laft, in a tavern, his ficth and heart minced irto mortels wag 


“ fteeped in their wine aud greedily devoured. This happened in the, 


«6 Ruc St. Honoré.” 
@ Hiftorical Sketch, p. 191. 
® Memoires du Jacobinifine, par Barruel, vol. ii. p. 449. 
f Bouillé*s Memoirs, p. 164, Life of Dumouriea, vol, iis p. 2§, 
& Bouillé’s Memoirs, p. 104. 127. 
® Life of Dumouriez, vol. ii. p. 86. 
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poflefs virtue, knowledge, and coolnefs'; but his 
principal errors originated from a want of fixed 

rinciples, an over-weening ambition, and” pre- 
aed vanity, which, in the day of his pro. 
fperity and popularity, was carried to fuch an excefs, 
that he was heard to obferve, “I have made one 
* revolution in Amcrica; when I have finithed 
“ this in France, I will go and make a third at 
« Rome ”.” 

Though Orleans had connived at, and even con- 
fented to the nomination of. la Fayette to be com- 
mandant of the national guard, yet, after his appoint- 
ment, the duke fpeedily conceived a difguft againft 
him, which afterwards amounted to the moft ran- 
corous antipathy". La Fayette was a ftrenuous 
partifan of Necker, whom he had received at his 
return to Paris with a degree of warmth highly dif 
pleafing to Orleans °. ‘The pains taken by la Fayette 
to organize the national guard, fo as to prevent, in 
a certain degree, future infurrections and murders, 
thwarted the views of the duke; and his fatellites 
were employed to deftroy his popularity, and render 
him contemptible. Marat commenced a virulent 
attack in his Journal, which inflamed the choler of 
the hero of ihe two worlds to fuch a pitch, that he 
marched an army of fix thoufand men againft this 
contemptible adverfary. They blockaded all the 
avenues in the neighbourhood of Marat’s dwelling, 
by pointing cannon down the ftreets; but Danton 
took the little incendiary under his protection, and 


3 Life of Dumouricz, vol. ii. p. 86. La Fayette’s knowledge and 

fs may be much better appreciated by fuch a judge as Dumou- 

| dey his virtue, His claim to eulogium on that {core is, at leaf, 
ful. 


™m Conjuration de d*Orleans, vol, iii. p. 64. 
® Idem, vol. ii. p. 75. 
© Bouili€s Memoirs, p. 86. Hiftories. The Club of female 
iticians, of which Necker's daughter and la Fayette’s wife were 
ding members, contributed to cement this attachment; Necker 
ftili tpeaks in the highett terms of his friend, Sce On the Revolution, 
Vol. i, pe 358+ 0, 
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: ‘ Soe y (he : 
exetted himfelf with fuch effect, that la Fayette was 
compelled to relinquifh further proceedings *. 
About the fame time, Saint Huruge, inftigated by 
Orleans, made daily harangues againft la Fayette in 
the garden of the Palais Royal. To reprefs thefe 
exertions, the general had recourfe to the followi 
expedient : One evening at fix o’clock, armed de- 
tachments of the national guard entered at all the 
doors of the garden, and rufhed forward to difperfe 
every group in which there was an orator. The 
awkwardnels of their evolutions excited fhouts of 
derifion; their confufion increafed, till at length, on 
the motion of one of the orators, a general hifs pre- 
vailed. After much difficulty the military party fuc- 
ceeded in taking St. Huruge and a baron Tinot pri- 
foners; but the mob foon obtained their releafe *. ih 

The prevalence of the Orleans’ faction became sthand 7 
fo decided and obvious, that apprehenfions were en- 7, Res 
tertained that la Fayette would be facrificed in the ette's dang’ 
infurrection of the sth of October. When the mob &* he 
of Poiffurdes, headed by Maillard, were departed for a 
Verfailles, the Parifian armed force aflembled on 
the Place de la Greve. The ¢i-devant gardes Fran- 
¢aifes, who were all incorporated with the national 
guard, and {till retained their mutinous difpofitions, 
and obedience to the agents of Orleans, infifted the 
commune {hould meet, and the armed force proceed 
to Verfailles. La Fayette, as his duty required, fent 
off difpatches to the minifters, informing them of 
the critical ftate of affairs. While he was thus oce 
cupied, a deputation of grenadiers entered, and told 
him, in a fet {peech, obvioufly dictated for the pur. 
pofe, “ That the government were traitors to the 
* country ; that they would, in no cafe, ufe their 
“ bayonets againft women, who merely went to afk 
“* for bread; and that if the king was incapable of 





» See Marat and DawTon, 
4 Conjuration de d’Orisans, vol, ii, p, 158. 
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* bearing the burden of monarchy, they would de. 
“ pofe him, crown his fon, and name a council of 
“ regency.’ They alfo expreffed a refolution to 
deftroy the regiment de Flandres, and the gardes-du- 
corps, who had difgraced the national cockade! La 
Fayette attempted to expoftulate, but in vain. The 
party were determined; the orator had made his 
fpeech, and they would not rifk a diminution of its 
effect. To the general’s remontftrances they returned 
fhort anfwers, that they were ready to fhed their 
blood for him, as they believed he was nota traitor ; 
but that the people were wretched, and infifted that 
the king fhould be brought to Paris; that fuch was 
the will of the people, and it muft be obeyed. The 
general, obferving that his eloquence had no effeét on 
this deputation, harangued the body of the military, 
but with no better fuccefs; they would not hear 
him; his voice was drowned in reiterated cries of 
Bread! bread! ToVerfailles! ToVerfailles! The 
fame reception awaited Bailly, who joined his efforts 
to thofe of la Fayette. Driven to this extremity, 
the general at length faid he would lead the armed 
force to Verfailles, if the committee of the commune 
would give orders for that purpofe. Their delibera- 
tion on the fubject was long ; and the people began 
to think their own fovereignty flighted. An innu- 
merable mob rufhed from the fuburbs, and mingled 
with the cries of Bread, and to Verfailles, menacing 
exclamations again{t the general, who then became 
fenfible of the dangers of his fituation, as well as of 
thofe which threatened the government. At length 
the order of the commune arrived ; he gave the 
word of command to march; and at about five 
o’clock in the afternoon this motley band, confifting 
of eight hundred foot, armed with guns and pikes, 
three companies of grenadiers, and one of fufileers, 
with three field-pieces, and national guards, and a 
collection of vagabonds from the dregs of the fub- 
. 3 urbs, 





urbs, to the number of twenty thoufand, rufhed 
forwards for Veriailles. 

On their arrival near Montreuil, la Fayette, hoping 
that, at a diftance from the capital, his influence 
would be lefs counteracted, ordered that the troops 
fhould take an oath to refpect the habitation of the 
king. It is probable, however, that this oath met 
with fome refiltance, as it was not generally taken ; 
and to fome of the battalions was not even men- 
tioned. 

La Fayette and his army arrived at Verfailles a 
little before midnignt. ‘The aflembly had adjourned, 
but were fummoned to return to their hall. The 
mob, notwith{tanding the inceffant rain, had never 
defifted from attacking the gardes-du-corps. (The 
foldiers who came with la Fayette manifetted the 
moft fanguinary difpofitions, {wearing that they 
would kill the queen, depofe the king, and make 
the duke of Orleans regent, for he would give them 
bread. La Fayette waited on the king, with whom 
he had a long conference; at the end of which he 
came out, apparently well fatisfied, and told feveral 
of the gardes-du-corps that every thing was fettled ; 
that the ¢i-devant gardes Francaifcs were to take 
their place, and they were to aflume the na- 
tional cockade on the morrow. The gardes Fran- 
¢aifes, in fact, immediately took poflefhon of all the 
poits of the palace, and drew up in the Cour des 
Minijires. At the time la Fayette left the king, he 
told him that thefe arrangements being made, every 
thing would remain quiet; he added, that to con- 
vince the army from Paris that no fufpicion was en- 
tertained of their conduct, the gardes-du-corps thould 
retire, and every one in the palace go peaceably to 
re(t: he folemnly engaged that he had taken fuch 
meafures as would effectually preferve the public 
peace. From the palace, la Fayette went to the 
hational aflembly, where he adviled the prefident to 
adjourn the fitting, repeating the affurances he had 


made 







